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DR. K. S. OH, Vice-President of Severance Union Medical College 
(See page 110) 


ORDINATION of First Presbyterian Pastors at Pyengyang in 1907. 
(See page 98) 
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Can the Ja apanese,. area: and Phitiess 
ts Churches Cooperate? _ 


WILLIAM C. KERR ! 


,aAHAT QUESTION is a.poser at the pre- 
sent time. In the first place, there is 
the language barrier.: More and 
more of the Korean youth are com: 

b: to have a comprehensive knowledge of 

the Japanese language; but the number of 

Japanese who know Korean is quite limited. 

Again, some of the Chinese know either 

Japanese or Korean or both, but their know- 

ledge is apt to be confined to the vocabulary 

of their particular occupation ; while few Jap- 
ese or Koreans, except some of those who live 
in Manchuria or elsewhere among a Chinese 
population, have any knowledge of ‘the :Chin- 
ese language. The educated in all'three of 
the racial. groups can make their thoughts 
known through the use. of: the written 

Chinese language, but this is not.a great deal 

of practical help in the field of religion where 

the living personality is of so:much' none 
tance. 

Although hens i is an occasional Japanese or 
Chinese who attends a Korean church, or 
perhaps a Korean here and there who goes to 
a Chinese or Japanese service, these are the 
great exception. The Koreans have their own 
churches in all parts of the country, and are 
not apt to attend a service in one of the other 
languages unless their purpose is something 
else than asearch for religious satisfaction. 
89 


‘Even so, there may be a Korean now and 
then (who, feels: that. he receives greater 
stimulus in.a Japanese service, for various 
reasons, than in one in his own language. 
With a constant, increase in the number of 
Koreans who have Japanese contacts, educa- 
tionally as well as in business, the number of 
such attendants at Japanese services may in- 
crease.: =. 

But there are etree factors than language 
working against cooperation. Racial and 
political feelings seem to have a large in- 
fluence. This comes out clearly in the Y. M. 


Gs A. organizations and in some of the schools 


where Koreans ‘and Japanese are studing to- 
gether. .Close cooperation is difficult to se- 
cure, If the Korean, element is in the lead, 
the, interest| on the Japanese side declines. 
On the other hand, if the Japanese element 
Jeads, it is hard to maintain the interest of the 
Koreans. The latter condition is more apt to 
be the case. For, as the Japanese student 
ordinarily does not know the Korean language, 
whereas the Korean’ student does know 
Japanese, and is studying. in school through 
the medium: of .the Japanese language, the re- 
ligious. meeting must necessarily be held in 
the language thateverybady can understand, 
Add to: this the fact that the Koreans are in 
the minority in most of the higher schools, 
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and that the Japanese is apt to be the do- 
minating influence anyway, and the inevitable 
result is that the Korean feels himself thrust 
more or less into the background. 

This tendency, which shows itself so clear- 
ly in the student gatherings, is apt to carry 
over into church meetings also. There is the 
additional difficulty that the older Koreans are 
not so well versed in Japanese, if at all, and 
therefore the use of an interpreter would be 
necessary. There is simply not enough of 
common interest to act as incentive in over- 
coming these difficulties. Both parties believe 
in the same Christ, but the rest of the back- 
ground is so dissimilar that blending does not 
easily take place. 

So far, little has been said about the Chinese 
relationships. As a matter fact the number 
of Chinese Christians and Chinese churches in 
Korea is still so limited, and the language 
difficulty so great, and the social lines so dis- 
tinct, that the problem of cooperation with 
the other groups has hardly come up as yet. 

But is cooperation, then an impossiblity, at 
least for the present ? 

Formal methods, such as that of sending 
fraternal delegates, are always possible, even 
though they have not been tried very much. 
The value of such a means will be greater if it 
arises spontaneously from the bodies them- 
selves, and is not merely foisted on them by 
some outside suggestion. The Korean and 
Japanese churches are indigenous and self- 
governed institutions now, and such coopera- 
tion as is to be must come of their own voli- 
tion. It may be that the foreign missionary, 
who stands now in an advisory relationship, 
could suggest more cooperation. However, 
until it is more than a formality, it will not ac- 
complish much. There is this much of value 
in even a formal relationship, that the exist- 
ence of the other bodies is remembered and 
recognized. As things are at present, the 
bodies go their own ways, touching one an- 
other at a minimum of points. 

With regard to more vital ways of coopera- 
tion, two suggestions are possible. One is the 


value of individual contacts. This is shown in 
the University Club, made up of Korean, 
Japanese and Chinese university graduates, 
at whose meetings the English language is the 
recognized medium of conversation. Real 
friendships between representatives of the 
different races have been established there, 
purely as the result of getting better acquaint- 
ed. This points the way to what may be ac- 
complished in distinctly Christian circles, if 
there are just the individuals with the will to 
bring people together on a social basis. Racial 
groups as groups may grate and grind on one 
another ; but two individuals, who both are 
grounded in Christ, ought not to have great 
difficulty in becoming friendly, when once the 
spark of mutual understanding has flashed 
from soul to soul. 

In the large, there is the method of sharing 
in common enterprises, particularly along the 
lines of social service. Some years ago a 
start was made in a common attack on the 
prostitution and drink evils. This effort was 
not maintained, but enough was done to 
show how other difficulties can be overlooked 
when the groups are united on a program 
where the two can work more effectively to- 
gether than separately, and where both feel 
the importance of the task. 

An evangelist in the Chinese Church may be 
showing the way to another approach. He is 
amanof winning personality, and, although 
his command of Korean is very limited, he is 
often called on to take part in Korean evan- 
gelistic services as he goes about the country 
preaching to the people of his own race. 
When he is in action, his gestures are so vivid 
and his appeal is so persuasive, that one hard- 
ly has to understand his language in order to 
know what he is trying to put across to his 
hearers. Others of like spiritual power and 
persuasiveness may be able to break across 
the barriers even of language difficulty and 
racial prejudice. 

Some other individual instances will throw 
light on what may be hoped for in the future. 
In one of the Japanese churches in Pyeng 
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Yang, which was without a pastor, a Korean 
teacher, who has had a theological education 
in Japan, has been called on to occupy the 
pulpit for several weeks in succession. Ina 
growing city in the south, an enthusiastic 
Korean Christian invited a Japanese pastor 
from a neighboring city to come and start 
work among the Japanese there, the Korean 
himself expending ten yen a month for the 
purpose until the work became established. 

A young Japanese layman, on fire for 
Christ, has just finished a tour among Korean 
churches along the northern frontier, speak- 
ing in very acceptable Korean to congrega- 
tions in upwards of one hundred places. 
There is a small town in the south where a 
Japanese notary public, with an unusual grasp 
of the Korean language, has established a 
church for Koreans, in which he officiates 
himself. 

The writer was conducting service this 
spring in a Japanese hotel in the far south for 
a group of inquirers, when a procession of 
thirty or so Koreans, mostly old women and 
young girls, slowly filed in, and seated them- 
selves. Probably there was hardly a person 
in that number who would understand more 
than a few words of Japanese, but they had 
come in after prayer meeting in the local 
Korean church had been finished, in order to 
show their sympathy toward this effort to 
establish a Christian work for their Japanese 
neighbors. Particularly in the south there 
are frequent instances of Korean Christians 
attending special meetings for Japanese, to 
manifest their friendliness, and their desire 
that the Japanese have like facilities with 
themselves for becoming acquainted with the 
Christian faith. 

It is the policy of the Roman Catholic and 
Church of England missions to carry on work 
for all nationalities under the same roof, and 
frequently in combined services where two or 
more languages are used. Certainly there is 
much for the other churches to learn in this 
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method, 

The Japanese Christian Council in Seoul has 
invited Korean Christian workers to tea and in- 
formal conference on several occasions. Last 
year, for the first time, the Koreans respond- 
ed with a similar invitation to the Japanese, 
and so happy was the result that it was pro- 
posed to make this get-together at least an 
annual function. 

The Japanese Y. M. C. A. conducts an 
English night school. For several years the 
majority of students in this school’ have been 
Koreans, study has been carried on without 
any friction, and the two nationalities meet 
together in Bible classes and chapel exercises 
as well. 

This spring one Chinese and five Japanese 
young women are being admitted to Ewha 
College. This will not be the first time for 
other than Korean students to be admitted 
there. On account of the fact that some cf 
the courses are conducted in the Korean lan- 
guage, it is not possible for these representa- 
tives of other races to take the full course, 
but they can specialize along’ certain lines. 
In the absence of facilities for higher educa- 
tion for Japanese women in Korea, there are 
probably large numbers who would like to 
take advantage of a full course in such an in- 
stitution if it could be made possible for them. 
The resulting possibilities for’mutual under- 
standing and cooperation in studying together 
in a Christian institution would be tremen- 
dous. 

The writer began compiling this article 
with the feeling that there was very little to 
say on the subject, and that the writing would 
be merely perfunctory. He has at least per- 
suaded himself that the future is more hopeful 
than he had supposed at the start. Such in- 
dividual instances as those related certainly 
point forward to the time when real cocpera- 
tion in Christ will be possible between the dif- 
ferent groups that make up the population of 
this land. 
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What Korean Young People are Thinking 


VicToR W. PETERS 


| ing to Korea, I spent an afternoon 
listening to the fascinating stories of a 
~~, missionary who had lived many years 
in this land. He concluded by telling how 
Korean students had nicknames for all their 
professors. When I was in school we had 
our “Stevie,’’ “Charlie,” and ‘ Jackie,” by 
which the learned doctors were familiarly 
known among ourselves; but the Korean boys, 
I learned that afternoon, had even richer 
epithets for their teachers, such savory ones 
as ‘‘ Skeleton,” “Cat,” and “ Lady. ” 

This was a happy surprise, for while I was 
in America I had thought people of other 
lands could not possibly be quite as human as 
we were. Now it dawned on me at last; after 
all they were not a very different kind of folk 

- from us. And the door of introduction that 
opened then has led on to ampler rooms of 
understanding and fellowship ever since. If it 
were not for accidental and superficial barriers 
of language, color and conditions we should 
more readily recognize our kinship. 

First of all, then, Korean young people are 
like young people the world round. They do 
more acting than thinking. As one school 
principal put it, “ The boys are thinking about 
when they can get out again and go skating. ” 
And he added indulgently, ‘‘ That’s just what 
they ought to be thinking. ”’ 

But there are also differences and, to sum up 
the special trends of thought among Korean 

_ young people today, four points strike me most 

' forcibly in the following order: first, a mania 

| for education ; second, a strong bias toward 

" gocialism ; third, a perplexity in moral and re- 
ligious questions ; fourth, a desire for adjust- 
ment between the old and new in customs. 
The total thought life, I believe, shows more 

elements of strength than weakness. We can 
take courage and labor more earnestly and 
intelligently to correct the weaknesses, 
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‘ments. 
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1. The passion for education in Korea 
amounts to a mania. The fever set in ten or 
twelve years ago and has not abated. Educa- 
tion became the summum bonum. At first a 
diploma was considered the sine qua non of 
success, but gradually many disappointments 
had a sobering effect. Now, as a rule, the 
young person selects his line of study with an 
eye on a paying position after he graduates. 
The idea of avoiding the drudgery of farm life 
and household duties also enters as a motive. 

They will suffer almost any hardship for an 
opportunity to study. One boy attending an 
agricultural school took the money his father 
sent him for pictures and other special grad- 
uating expenses and went to an industrial 
school in Chemulpo, spent all but three yen in 
getting enrolled there, and lived a month on 
the three yen. At the end of that time he 
took sick from his privations and was forced 
to return home. Another young man earning 
a salary of sixteen yen a month, himself not 
able to enter school, took ten yen of his in- 
come and sent his younger brother to school, 
while he lived on the other six, preparing his 
own meals and doing some of his own laundry 
and mending. 

Serious reading on the part of young people 
in any country probably would be hard to find. 
When I was in school hardly any of my class- 
mates read anything outside school assign- 
We cannot be very critical of Korean 
young people, therefore, for not reading much 
as arule. Besides, there are many exceptions. 
A young man just past twenty, who was teach- 
ing in a grade school on a distant island in the 
Yellow Sea, always kept a book at hand, gen- 
erally a socialistic book, and at every oppor- 
tunity, even if for only a moment, would pick 
it up and snatch a few words; and even along 
the roads he always read as he walked till 
others laughed at him for reading so much. 

“If the young people had money, most of 
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them would go abroad to study,” declared a 
newspaper reporter. For many reasons there 
is much dissatisfaction with the school system 
in Korea. 


I have been impressed with the cosmopolitan 
character of Korean culture. I dare say the 
Korean schoolboy has more of general world 
information than the average American boy. 
Korean young people can teach me things I 
never knew before about Lincoln, Tolstoy, 
Gandhi, Tagore. They know the relative sizes 
of American cities, are familiar with the stories 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Les Miserables, and 
have heard of Al Capone and the racketeers 
and of Judge Lindsay and companionate mar- 
riage. 

Students are the biggest industry that the 
city of Seoul has. The factories and whole- 
sale houses amount to little. Aside from a 
few banks and government offices, the schools 
are the main thing. About thirteen thousand 
Korean students are enrolled in the high 
schools, colleges, and university. Perhaps 
seven out of ten of these come from out of 
town. Hereisa great opportunity for a num- 
ber of leaders to do a constructive piece of 
work, but outside the Christian Endeavor 
Society no attempt, as far as I know, has been 
made by any organization to include this field 
in its plans. A few churches are touching 
portions and the Christian Endeavor was able 
to reach only three hundred students last 


year. 

2. From every source! hear of socialistic 
thinking among the young people. Next to 
the desire for education, socialism takes the 
greatest place in their thought. This is only 
natural under the situation. Communism is 
onthe wane. A group of students were ask- 


ed last year to write, anonymously, their atti- 


tude on this subject. The results showed 67% 
‘socialists, of communists and capitalists only 


4% each, and 25% taking a mediating position.: 


'This agrees accurately with all I have heard. 
‘The names of Marx and Lenin are on every 
tongue. The well known Korean monthly 
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Eastern Light recently published a list of the 

favorite historical characters of ten different 

persons. Among political figures scarcely any 

name appeared but Lenin’s, and Marx carried 

the same preponderance among favorite think- 

ers. Revolutionists and liberators always are 

popular. The young people admire a Washing- | 
ton, Lincoln, Wilson, and Korea’s own Yi Soon 

Sin, but not a Mussolini. They hate imperial- 
ism and class privilege. They have a deep | 
sympathy for India and often ask why the 

United States does not grant liberty to the 

Philippines. Much as they personally might 

wish to have money, the rich man is not their 

ideal. The eye of the Christian young people 

is caught immediately by the account in Acts 

of the early Jerusalem socialism. 

Yet Hastern Light in. its January number 
stated that socialism had made no advance 
during the past year because of too many cross 
purposes and lack of leadership. The socialism 
among the students is usually spread by a few 
who have read a number of pamphlets and \ 
have no thorough understanding of the pro-— 
blem. Still they are to be commended for 
their enthusiasm. They place representatives 
in every group and meeting and willingly 
make every sacrifice for their cause, giving all 
they possess and filling the prisons with their 
numbers. 

3. The young people are in a state of per- - 
plexity on moral questions. The impact of the 
new age and the economical pressure are 
forcing a change upon the nation and in the 
transition from old social patterns to new, 
moral doubts are bound to multiply. Imagine 
the change from centuries of isolation to 
sharp competition with a material minded and 
and imperialistic world, from ages of agricul- 
tnral life to an imported machine and city life. | 
Think of how the behavior patterns, adjusted 
through many generations to the old life, will 
be thrown into confusion in this individualistic 
age. Marriages had always been arranged by 
the parents, and now the young people get the 
liberty of making their own choices. Ten 
years ago the students were nearly all mar- 
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ried; now the marriage age is put off to 
twenty-five or thirty the better to study. 
These considerations suggest some of the 


questions thrust upon Young Korea for solu- 


© 


tion. It is no wonder they do not know where 
to turn. But they are thinking and searching, 
and need sympathetic guidance. 

In the present state of flux two currents can 
be detected ; on the one hand, a materialistic 
impulse; on the other, a spiritual impulse. 
On the materialistic side, we note first, athe- 
ism. Three years ago a theological student 
told me he wanted to write some tracts on the 
subject, “Does God exist?’”’ I remember 
a lack of interest at the time, feeling that the 
matter was passé. But now it seems that the 
student really had a reason for his choice of 
subject, although ‘the vice-principal of one of 
the largest high schools in Seoul, among 
others, told me nothing much was said any 
more about atheism. 

Among the materialistic tendencies, we note 
secondly, false ambition. The Hon. Yun Tchi 
Ho, writing in a recent number of the Young 
Korean, warns the young people particularly 
against seeking education for vain glory, just 
to get a degree or a good position, without an 
idea of real service. Medical students and 
those who go abroad for theology are singled 
out in his article as weak along this line. It is 
a common saying among the young people, 
“Be a doctor and get rich.” The thought of 
fitness for the work is secondary ; and the idea 
of service is too often lacking. One magazine 
writer cries out, ‘ Those who have studied in 
America owe most to their country, but we 
find them coming back to live lives of luxury ;” 
then sardonically adds, ‘‘and they went by the 
favor of Jesus. ” 

As a third element of this materialism we 
may mention immorality, a natural concomit- 
ant. The question of sex is aggravated fur- 
ther by the break-up of old controls and the 
introduction of new temptations, such as irre- 
gular boarding houses for students, cafes so 
called, and “art” magazines sold in front of 
schools, 
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Yet on the other hand, there is a spiritual 
impulse. The young people were never so 
conscientious, and they are wrestling with 
their problems, earnestly inquiring after the 
best solution. Among the spiritual assets I 
find, first, a persistent demand on all sides for 
sincerity. In the ten minutes recess between 
classes high school students gather for in- 
formal debates. It would bea revelation of 
the student mind if all that was said in these 
forensic moments could be recorded ; but one 
of the’ recurring topics is, “Let us avoid 
sham.” This attitude is particularly evident 
in the attitude of the young people toward the 
church, of which I shall write below. 

Another element of the young people’s 
spiritual attitude is their appreciation of ser- 
vice and sacrifice. In spite of the materialism 
of the times, ideally at least many recognize 
the value of a life of service. Among the 
gospel passages that most impress them is the 
one about “turning the other cheek,” and 
again the one about Jesus washing His dis- 
ciples’ feet. In Pyengyang twenty-two college 
students, who are devoting time daily to teach- 
ing seven hundred children of the poor have a 
personal interest in the children. Young wo- 
men graduating from a kindergarten normal 
school this year have shown a fine willingness 
to accept positions with small salaries, saying, 
“Money or no money, we are going to work; 
there is so much todo”. Since 1929 there has 
been a rapidly growing interest among stu- 
dents in teaching reading and writing in 
illiterate commmunities during summer vaca- 
tions. A Korean newspaper distributes reading 
primers free and the studenis give their time. 
Last summer the students engaged in this 
work numbered a thousand, and the children 
who received instruction totaled 20,800. A 
student in a non-Christian high school wrote 
the following letter in English a few months 
ago: “I will work for my poor nation. I 
will give up for it a lazy life, and spurn for it 
present pleasures, and endure for it afflicting 
poverty, and make for it through darkness and 
sorrow and contempt as the great spirits of 
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the world have done in all ages and in all 
times. ’’ 

In the third place, not a few young people 
have a high standard of morality. Last year 
a group of 152 students (not in a church 
school), when asked to write in a word their 
chief aversion, handed in sixty-four different 
answers. Hence, it is rather significant that 
without any collaboration the word immoral- 
ity should have occurred to as many as eleven, 
liquor and tobacco to ten, and war to five. To 
add a word about war, I find none of the 


unqualified pacifist propaganda, such as has 
been spreading in the West so rapidly during 
the last decade. A business man of thirty, 
when asked if war was ever justifiable, re- 
plied tersely, “The good shepherd gives his 
life for the sheep.” The words of a student 
of twenty-five indicate the same attitude: 


“*That day when men shall beat their swords 


into plowshares will be a day also when every 
nation will have been given its rights. ” 
(To be continued in the June number) 


Sip Cha Ka, the Cross in Korea. 


Mrs. R. K. SmitH 


A IS FASCINATING to follow ideas 
down bypaths and try to arrive at 
new truths or to understand old 

truths better. Numbers have always 
intrigued me and the significance of the 
Korean’s cnoice of the character for “10” sip 
cha ka (ten character poles) thus +, chal- 
lenged my thought. How did it happen that 
the Roman X, in reality Greek and not Roman, 
and the Chinese and Korean + are two crossed 
lines and those the ‘“‘Sign of the Cross”? Did 
they come from a central source? Did 
Ged in giving man ten fingers expect him to 
mark the sum of them as two crossed. lines 
and then use that symbol as the tree on which 
the Son of God should ciose His account with 
man on sin’s ledger ? 

The cross has been in the world as a sym- 
bol of religion and as an adornment from the 
very dawn of civilization. The so-called Tau 
cross, looking like that Greek letter, is found 
in early Egyptian relics and the swastika was 
in use in India and China full ten centuries 
befcre Christ. It was not until the time of 
Constantine that the cross had been cleansed 
of its old heathen associations and became a 
Christian symbol used in every conceivable 
way and place by artisan, artist, architect 
and prelate. Is there any connection between 
a cross and the crossed lines for “10” ? 
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Men count by tens for the most part be- 
cause the first ancestors counted on their fin- 
gers. Some, like the Mayas and Aztecs, used 
both toes and fingers and counted by twenties 
(as some of our own forbears must have done 
to have the ‘‘score’’ survive to this day). Some 
few counted by twelves and sixties, as the 
Babylonians and Chinese, we either borrow- 
ing or inheriting that system for time and de- 
grees and inches and shillings. 

In primitive speech we can well imagine 
“5” as standing for hand and ‘10” for man 
or the whole. The early Greek philosophers 
loved to think in terms of numbers, in fact 
they said, ‘‘All things are numbers,” “1’’ was 
a point and stood for reason. ‘2’’ was a line 
and stood for opinion. ‘‘3’’ was a surface and 
““”? a solid, the latter stood for justice be- 
cause it was the first number made up of 
the product of equals. (See where we get our 
‘Four square” ?) ‘5’? stood for marriage as it 
was made up of the first masculine (3) and 
the first female (2) numbers. ‘‘10” was the 
number of their fundamental oppositions in 
the philosophy of the universe, as well as the 
number of planets which revolved around a 
central fire from which the sun and moon bor- 
rowed their light. They represented numbers 
by series of dots (dominoes are the offspring), 
‘10’? being a pyramid with four dots on 
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the bottom row, then three, two and one, the 
sum of the series being the number. (The 
pyramid stands for completeness). ‘‘10” had 
the idea of cormpleteness for the Hebrew also, 
of accumulation until a complete order has 
been reached. Hence the repetition of ten in 
the Bible with this significance ; ten command- 
ments, ten virgins, ten lepers, ten talents and 
so on. 

How long man thought in terms of numbers 
before recording them we do not know but 
since he counted with his fingers his first re- 
corded numbers must have been strokes to re- 
present his fingers. In the eighth century 
B. C. on the lion weights used by Aramean 
traders in Nineveh upright strokes represent- 
ed all the units, a cross stroke for ‘10.’ It is 
easily possible that a single upright and the 
horizontal stroke was for the “10” even 
then. At any rate the decimal system seemed 
to be in force from early times, no doubt in- 
troduced from India into Bagdad and places 
west. A cave inscription in India, of the 
first century, greatly resembles our Korean 
numerals, the first three being identical. The 
Eastern Arabic turned these on end and con- 
nected the strokes, the Romans turned them 


among Korean young people to-day ? 


“Surgical Flashlight ?’’ 


part of the girls ? 
for rural work in this land ? ... 
stationed ?... 


Whanghai Province ? 


6. What important items are included in the program of the Y. M. C. A. 


on end. The main difference in numbers east 
and west is position and not form, the Orient 
using the horizontal and the Occident the ver- 
tical position. The Babylonian used an upright 
arrow head for the units and a barb for “10,” 
combinations being expressed by position be- 
fore or after. The Greeks used “I’’? for “1,” 
‘TI’ for “5”, a triangle for ‘10’. The Ro- 
mans also used the upright fingers until a V 
stood for 5” as the half of X for “10”, the 
Greek deka however instead of a Latin char- 
acter. 

There is an added significance to the “ten 
character” cress in Korean and that is the 
Korean counts on his fingers. He closes the 
fingers beginning with the thumb to count up 
to “5” which is the word for “close,” then 
beginning with the little finger for “6”? which 
is “‘open” in its root form, he goes on to 
*10” which again is a word which means 
“open” for his hand is wide open, an act 
complete! May the numerical significance of 
“10” be applied to the cross — a complete 
plan of salvation open to all who but count 
the crucified One their Savior—crucified on a 
ten character tree for their sins. 


DO YOU KNOW ? 


1. What factors work against real bes takes between the Japanese, Korean 
and Chinese in Korea? Sc is Ee did : 
2. Along what four lines does Mr. Peters sum up the trend of Se 


page 89 


3. How does the Korean scholar value Mrs. Crane’s book “Flowers and 
Folk-Lore from Far Korea?’’ Nee axe 
4, What incident of answered prayer does Dr. Ludlow give in this month’s 


5. How does Miss Bonwick’s experiment in Hoiryung Girls’ School show a 
definite trend toward a true evaluation of Christian ideals on the 


7. Where are the three foreign missionaries of the Korea Methodist Church 


8. What are some of the unique experiences of one missionary woman in 


= ae soe 103 
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A Korean’s Review of 
“Flowers and Folk-Lore from Far Korea.”’ 


» WA COPY OF THIS beautiful book was 
bought for the library of the Kyung 
et Sin School in Seoul. One of the 
\ teachers, who is also a newspaper 
man, wrote a review which was published in 
the “Chosen Ilbo” of March 10th. Aside from 
a few facts about Mrs. Crane’s life, the review 
is entirely his own. Another Korean teacher 
in the same schoo! was kind enough to make 
this translation. A word has been changed 
here and there but the English is his own. 
Readers of the “Korea Mission Field’? may be 
interested in seeing how “Flowers and Folk- 
Lore” impresssed the people of Korea: 

“We feel that we are too poor in our 
scientific knowlege about our people, even 
though we are Koreans. We have nothing to 
show to other people except a few literary 
works and unscientific historical works by a 
few Chinese scholars. Indeed, we cannot find 
any traces of an effort to study them. But 
look at the other people; if they have anything 
to be proud of, they not only publish it as a 
historical fact, they are proud to introduce it 
to all people as an anthropological and ar- 
cheological study. And it is also a fact that 
they study their own civilization and at the 
same time they study other people’s civiliza- 
tions too ; and then, how are we? We have 
no knowledge and investigation about us; 
what a shameful condition is this! Of course 


we have been in an unfavorable situation both 


politically and economically, but it can be said 
that we were deficient in sincerity, in effort, 
and in endurance. 

If we look over our scientific world of to- 
day, we have no alternative but to study our 
political and economic civilization, and our 
public morals, from investigations that have 
been made by other people. When we read a 
book named “Flowers and Folk-Lore from Far 
Korea’’, recently published by Mrs. Crane, we 
are more than ever struck by such a feeling. 


Here I try to introduce the contents in brief, 
and I want to arouse our attention to in- 
vestigate for ourselves. 

Mrs. Larence Hedlestone Crane had superior 
ability in botany and drawing from her youth, 
and while living in Korea for 19 years she 
worked hard as a missionary, and at the same 
time she did not cast away her interest, but 
studied Korean flowers and painted them 
minutely ; and at the same time she studied 
Korean folksongs and Korean traditions and 
translated them into English. When I hear 
that it took about 16 years to prepare this one 
book, we can well imagine how reliable its 
contents are. 

If we examine the chapter on the Rose, and 
study page 26 of the book, we find first the 
names for Rose__..Hai Tang Wha, Wal Kei, 
etc. and then the Korean Folk.Song on this 


flower : 
“Oh roses that bloom at Myung Sa Simme 
Do not be sad when your petals fall, 
Next Spring, as surely as the years do flee 
You shall have new flowers with petals and all.” 


And there is also Korean. tradition of the 
Hai Tang Wha: 


‘Once upon a time a handsome youth was walking 
along the sea-shore and saw a beautiful girl come up 
from the ‘‘Water Kingdom.’’ He loved the sea- 
maiden and begged her to meet him on the sands. He 
watched and waited for her return and one day, indeed, 
she came, but in tears. She told her lover that the 
King had betrothed her to one of his lords. Her 
escape from the ‘‘Water Kingdom’’ was discovered 
and the King sent two men to bring her back. The 


’. boy was very sad, and when next he visisted the sea- 


shore he found this Red Rose, the Hai Tang Wha, 
blooming where she had last stood.”’ 


In regard to the translation into English of 
these folk-songs and the traditions we are not 
qualified to judge, but we can very well realize 
how much effort has been put forth by the 
visitor in this valuable collection and we 
greatly appreciate the contribution she has 
made to the careful study of our custosm 
and literature. 
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We hope that all interested in botanical 
study and artistic works will carefully read 
this book. There are many of our historians 
who have carried on research work in history, 
but they owe much to M. Dallet’s works. And 
now that this new masterpiece on botany has 


appeared, we owe a new debt of gratitude to 
the author, who has rendered a scientific 
contribution in this field of knowledge.” 

(The song and story are in Mrs. Crane’s words ; 
the song was printed in English in the Korean papers 
—Ed.) 


Surgical Flashlights 


By A. I. LupLow, M.D. 


ine 


“‘And the prayer of faith shall save the sick.’’ 


RY vies a language class in Pyengyang, 
| 


when the surgeon was struggling 

| with the various sounds of a strange 
oe tongue, a call came to visit a Korean 
preacher who was very ill. 

There was a.sense of relief in putting the 
books aside and walking through the narrow 
streets to the patient’s home. How often the 
surgeon had wished that he might be able to 
preach as well as practise. Here was an 
opportunity to practise on one who could 
preach. If success attended his efforts, thou- 
sands might still hear the message of the 
gospel from one who was well known as 
Korea’s great preacher. 

Even before his conversion this preacher 
had a great longing for spiritual visions. So 
great was his desire to communicate with the 
other world that he gave himself to prayer 
and fasting. At one time he went without 
sleep for days, allowing water to run on his 
head to keep him awake. As a result his 
health was greatly impaired and he became 
practically blind. 

After his conversion he studied for the 
ministry and was one of the first seven Presby- 
terian pastors ordained in 1907, becoming 
the pastor of one of the largest churches in 
Korea. At the time of his illness in 1913, he 
had been confined to his home for two months 
with a deep seated abscess which had escaped 
detection and was gradually bringing him 
to the place where the gates of death seemed 
to be opening. So ill was he that he had 
little desire to live and it was with difficulty 


Answered Prayer 


(James 5:15). 


that he was persuaded to enter the hospital. 

On the morning of the operation a thousand 
or more people gathered in the church to 
offer prayer in behalf of their pastor, for the 
Koreans are still old-fashioned enough to 
believe. “the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick”. How often requests are made of God 
and the seeker fails to give thanks when the 
prayer is answered. Even in this day Christ 
may be heard to say, “Were there not ten 
cleansed ? but where are the nine?” Not so 
with this Korean congregation, for the morn- 
ing after the operation they again gathered to 
give thanks. 

After six years of faithful pastoral work he 
served a term as a political prisoner. Much of 
this time was spent in prayer, meditation and 
Bible study. He committed to memory the out- 
lines of all the books from Genesis to Samuel 
and memorized the entire book of Revelation, 
which he repeated over five hundred times 
while in prison. 

Twelve years more have passed and still 
this pastor continues his work as one of the 
most influential leaders in the Korean church. 
Frequently in his evangelistic campaigns he 
makes reference to his operation in words 
sueh as these, “Let us think it over. The life 
of the body may be saved when the body is 
placed in the hands of a doctor in whom we 
have confidence. If such be the case would 
not the Saviour and Giver of Eternal Life take 
one who puts both body and soul at His 
disposal ? My beloved brothers and sisters let 
us put both body and soul at His disposal.” 
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Hoiryung Pohung Girls’ School 


FRANCES BONWICK 


Vr pd RADUATION DAYS are coming near 
( 4 { and with their approach teachers and 
baa pupils alike begin taking stock of 
what has been accomplished, not only 
along the lines of arithmetic and geography 
but in the assets of character and religious 
knowledge. I often wonder just what we are 
accomplishing by subjecting our students, 
whether they like it or not, to concentrated 
religious education at least once every day of 
the week. Are we presenting our ideals and 
our doctrine to them reasonably, fairly and 
attractively ? For my own satisfaction I took 
as my subject a group of thirty-seven second 
year high school girls varying between the 
ages of sixteen to twenty, in a test to ascertain 
in a general way how the courses in religious 
education had impressed them. 

It is only fair to say on the one hand that 
one quarter of the girls have been in our 
school for more than two years, the remaining 
27 entering not quite two years ago, when 
they graduated from the local government 
common school, and on the other hand to say 
that no girl signed her paper in order that she 
might answer with an unhampered mind. 

With the above facts in mind the following 
group of answers may be rather interesting. 
To the first question 75% answered that they 
think of Jesus as a Savior, 2 girls look to Him 
as a Brother, 5 as a Friend and one as a King. 
43% think of God as a loving Heavenly 
Father, while 24% said He is all powerful, 6 
girls think of God chiefly as understanding 
and 2 as omniscient. We were rather in- 
terested to find that 83% of the girls believe 
the missionaries’ purpose is to show the way 
of Christ and only 6 girls see our main duty to 
be the “making of Christians’. As to how 
Jesus would be received were He to come 
again tcday, 83% think He would be received 
well, 1 girl claimed that He would be ignored 
and 1 that He would be opposed. To the 
frank question as to why they went to church 
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77% replied that their reason was to worship 
with God’s people and only 6 girls go to hear 
the sermon. Taking for granted that all 
favored the Christian church they were asked 
why they did. 76% declared that it was 
because of their admiration for Christ, 2 girls 
said it was because they were attending a 
Christian school and 2 girls stated that the 
Christian way of life seemed the better way. 

Looking over this brief group of answers, 
that were written down hastily perhaps, and 
without much thought on the part of the 
writers, we feel that the girls were answering 
according to what they really thought. 
Nearly every answer had its share of appro- 
val except two or three far fetched ones 
such as “coming to church to see one’s 
friends’? and “missionaries come to Korea to 
build hospitals and schools’? which were 
severely left alone. 

On the other hand, the majority of answers 
show a definite trend toward a true valuation 
not merely of factual religious knowledge 
but of Christian ideals. And I don’t think it 
is overstating the case to say that fully three- 
quarters of the girls involved not only come 
from nonChristian homes but that Christianity 
meant nothing more than the mere name of a 
religion to them a short time ago. If Chris- 
tianity means as much to them as they freely 
said it did, the time and effort spent in trying 
to teach them our highest ideals is worth 


while. 


Shekinah 


Who can be lonely on a hill, 

If it is Heaven’s window-sill, 

And clouds are hung with lovely grace 

To veil the shining of God’s face ? 

I see the flaming Cherubim, 

I hear the song of Seraphim, 

They dare not lift their eyes to see— 

But God has shown Himself to me ! 
Mrs, H. M. BRUEN. 


Chidisan, Aug. 1928. 


The Y. M. C. A. and Village Work 


Huu H. Cynvn, LL. D. 


OREA, “the land of morning calm,” is a 

| country of farmers. In 28,240 small 

villages live the seventeen million 

farmer folk who make up eighty-two 

per cent of the Korean population. There are 

only three cities of any size. Seoul, the 

capital, has 400,000 people; only two other 

cities have as many as 100,000. Almost all 
the rest of Korea is rural. 

Land is the only resource of the Korean 
farmer. Its ownership and its productivity 
are of vital concern to him. In very early 
times all land was owned by the state and 
was allocated to the farmers in equal portions 
for their cultivation. Later, ministers of state 
acquired ownership of land, some of which 
they sold and some they parcelled out to 
tenants, so that since the end of the four- 
teenth century ownership and tenancy have 
been recognized. 

In more recent years the Korean farmer has 
been gradually losing the ownership of his land. 
Government statistics show a steady increase 
in the number of landlords, and in the number 
of tenant-farmers, while the number of own- 
er cultivators is decreasing. The land hold- 
ings of these owner farmers is less than four 
acres per family. The conditions of tenancy 
are hard, whether the landlord is Japanese or 
Korean. 

These farmers are very poor. The aver- 
age family income is about Yen 250.00 a year, 
At one time it might have been possible to 
live on such a sum, but it is no longer possible. 
Most of the farmers are in debt. The rate of 
interest they must pay is generally around 
36% a year. They become so emeshed in 
debts that they cannot extricate themselves. 
Debt, loss of land, discouragement, tenancy, 
greater debt, a condition approaching serfdom, 
then utter despair and barren stolidity. This 
seems to be the sequence. 


Rice is the main crop. It would be the 


main item of food if the farmers could afford 
it. Butit is being replaced by millet in the 
diet of the farmers, who now try to sell their 
rice that the family may live. The Govern- 
ment is directing the farmer in methods of 
rice growing. Also by subsidizing irrigation 
and reclamation works it is bringing ‘more 
acreage under rice. Other crops can be 
raised. The government has been giving 
attention to them, and is now aiding also in 
fruit growing, stock raising, dryland farming 
and silk culture. Simple domestic handicrafts 
also are encouraged. From the first the 
Government has done much in forestry. 

Yet with all the encouragement of the Go- 
vernment the city people have little end the 
farmers have less, so that family security is 
low and debts and anxiety overwhelm. The 
comforts now available to the very few who 
are well-to-do only add to the sense of priva- 
tion of the others. 

Dr. Brunner reports the composite family 
budget of one typical village as follows : 


Outgo 
Food * Yen 147.92 
Clothing ‘ ~ 80.08 
Seed, fertilizer, "implements 24.00 
Repairs, taxes . re 17.00 
Interest 36.00 
Material for mats wee 39.60 
Total Yen 294,52 
Income 
Value of Rice ... Yen 175.00 
Sale of mats, etc. = 90.00 
Deficit = ke Se 29,52 
Total Yen 294.52 


* One yen is usually reckoned as fifty cents in 
Canadian and United States currency. 

The outgo includes no education, no recrea- 
tion, no medicine or doctor, no books or news- 
paper. A close observer recently has summed 
itup: ‘‘The average farmer is a tenant who 
tries to make a living for a family of six mem- 
bers on a two acre farm. He is carrying a 
debt, and paying high interest, so high that he 
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can never hope to pay off the principal. The 
average yield of his farm is not enough to 
make ends meet. His expenses include only 
the very bare necessities. In the throes of 
transition he is sinking every year down to 
the status of a serf.’’ 

This condition challenges the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. As an instrument of 
helpfulness to all self-esteeming and endeavor- 
ing people, it has a responsibility for the 
farmer families of Korea. How is this res- 
ponsibility to be met ? 

The Korean Association began its activities in 
Seoul in 1903. It was a city type of work Mr. 
P. L. Gillett and a Korean saint, Yi Sang Chai, 
pioneered it. The Hon. Yun Tchi Ho spon- 
sored it. The young Korean Church and all the 
missionary body were back of it. The Hon. 
John Wanamaker gave it a building. George 
Gregg pioneered an industrial training school. 
Frank Brockman gave vision and heart to its 
character education. Hugh Cynn returned to 
Korea from studies abroad in 1911. First as 
volunteer, and later as chief secretary, he 
strengthened enthusiasm and the evangelistic 
purpose. So the Seoul Central Y. M. C. A. 
became a model inthe Orient. It produced 
Christians; it trained young business men 
and artisans; it prepared unselfish volunteer 
leaders for the Christian Movement of Korea. 

In 1923 the Seoul Association began to reach 
out for new service. The Great War had 
aroused new hopes. The Korean Indepen- 
dence Movement had sunk its roots deep in 

the heart of every Korean. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association offered a way of service 
to Korean youth. Where should it go to ex- 
tend its service? There were no large com- 
mercial or industrial centers in which to form 
branches. But the missionary spirit was upon 
it. Where was the greatest need ? 


Rural Discoveries 


Frank M. Brockman, who was then the 

North American Senior Secretary in Korea, 
was very anxious to extend the work to dif- 
ferent parts of the city and its suburbs. In 
the study of this problem a new field came 


into view. Thoughts went beyond the suburbs 
to the country. Dr. Cynn, who was spending 
his winter holidays in small villages, observed 
at first hand the customs and thought life and 
needs of the farmer families, then sixteen 
millions of the nineteen million residents of 
Korea. These farmers knew nothing of 
modern industry, nor of social currents, nor 
of their own possibilities. Their hardships 
were great. And they were the bulk of 
Korea. 


Returning to Seoul with a new sense of pro- 
blem, Dr. Cynn and his colleagues began to 
study the duty of the Association. Directors 
joined in the enquiry. They made trips to 
villages near Seoul to get acquainted with 
farmer families and to study their lives. On 
a family income of ¥ 250.00, or much less, 
how could they even keep alive? How could 
health and family security be guarded? 
There was no such thing as security, and little 
happiness. Economic improvement must be the 
first objective of any program to help them. 

Friendly visits to farmer villages continued. 
Careful observations were made and were 
fully discussed on the return. Fellowship and 
inspiration were all these workers had to take, 
but the beginnings of an educational and so- 
cial program, along with the economic, were 
emerging. Secretaries on such visits carried 
their own food so as to be no burden to the 
farmers. Groups of villagers came together in 
whatever place offered hospitality : a thresh- 
ing-floor, a warehouse, a dooryard, and often 
just a bedroom. 


Village Program 


The Y. M. C. A. rural work program for Ko- 
rea consists of activities carried on in the 
villages, varying according to the stage of 
development, and of certain features on a 
nationwide basis. The local activities are 
characterized as spiritual, physical, economic, 
educational and social. The content of each 
is to have practical adaption to village needs. 

1. Spiritual. The endeavor is to secure 
such a presentation of the personal Gospel as 
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to bring men to a personal belief in Christ and 
into connection with the Christian Church. To 
this end there is meant to be full cooperation 
with churches and the promotion of public 
worship. At the same time there is recogni- 
tion of the social Gospel and an effort so to 
explain it and apply it to village life, that vil- 
lages will aid other villages and social soli- 
darity will be advanced. 

2. Physical. Play is promoted by the re- 
storing of old-time village games, such as 
wrestling, swinging, and weight-lifting, and 
by the introduction of new athletic and group 
games, by inter-village athletic meets and by 
summer camps. Health is advanced by po- 
pular instruction in personal, family and vil- 
lage sanitation and hygiene; by promoting 
mother and child welfare, mental health and 
sex instruction ; by stimulating the production 
and use of health-giving foods; and by in- 
struction in first-aid and home remedies. 

3. Hconomic. Efforts are made continual- 
ly, by discussions and instruction and by de- 
monstration projects, to bring about improve- 
ment in agriculture. This includes attention 
to seeds, soil, fertilizer, and rotation; to 
horticulture, sericulture, rice culture, fores- 
try; to farm management, machinery and 
equipment; to animal husbandry ; and to the 
marketing of produce. 

All possible importance is placed on the or- 
ganization of cooperatives for quite a variety 
of purposes, all related to farming and village 
life,—cooperatives for consumers and market- 
ing; for credit, as in buying of land; for vil- 
lage improvement; and for the ownership of 
warehouses, mills or heavy implements. Stim- 
ulation is given to such household industries 
as are adapted to all members of the family in 
the use of spare time. 

4, Educational. Night study clubs, in 
varied form, minister to the needs of youth 
and age. Illiterates learn to read; 12,387 
have passed examinations and have received 
literacy diplomas. All classes have volunteer 
teachers. Lessons and texts apply not only 
to farming and village life but to general 


affairs, history, etc. Farmers’ institutes give 
inspiration as well as practical farm methods. 
Horizons are extended. There is discussion 
of harmful or useless customs, such as drink- 
ing, superstitious practices and ceremonial ex- 
travagance. The importance of work, well- 
directed, purposeful and continued, as well as 
of play, is taught; the importance of thrift 
also. The possibility of a village library or of 
books for several villages is explored. Re- 
ports and pamphlets on rural topics in easy 
language are made available. Effort is made 
to bring women to higher standards of intel- 
ligence, of respect and of participation in 
village life. 

5. Social. Contributing to social better- 
ment and social solidarity is the whole field of 
social enjoyment. Games and entertainments 
for villages and inter-village groups, com- 
munity events such as picnics, rallies or field 
days, the encouragement of singing and the 
use of musical instruments,—all are among 
the endeavors of those who develop the As- 
sociation program for the villages. 

As progress is made in realizing this ad- 
vancement of village life, localities may be- 
come recognized as model villages. The basis 
of awarding such titles is more than economic 
advancement as in the Government model vil- 
lages. It is to include not only social but 
spiritual progress as well. 

In 1980 there were two hundred and nine 
villages where this work was carried on. 
Literacy certificates have been given to 12,337 
who have completed the requirements. Sixty 
five Cooperative Societies have 3,548 members 
with capital of ¥ 11,000, Two of them are 
women’s cooperatives. There are seventy- 
three Mutual Aid Societies with 2,122 
members. 

" Note :—Dhe above interesting material, concerning 
the work of the Y. M. C. A, for the village people 
of Korea, is taken from a booklet sent us by Dr. H. 
H. Cynn, National General Secretary, This little 
booklet is called ‘‘The Rural Program of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Korea’’ 
and has in it a great deal more information about 


this line of work. We regret that lack of space 
forbids reprinting all of it.—EpDITor. 
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Station Brevities 


Methodist Work in Korea 


A few things in the Methodist work in Korea are of 
unique and special interest, namely: a college for 
women, a school for blind people, a primary school for 
married women, a sanitorium for tuberculosis patients 
and a women’s hospital. 


The Korean Methodist Church has two missionaries 
in Manchuria and one in Japan, besides two in moun- 
tainous sections of Korea. She also supports a work 
in India at an annual expense of Yen 850.00. 

(Extracts from the Report for 1931 of Rev. J. S. 
Ryang, General Supt. of the Korean Methodist 
Church.) 

Hamheung 
(The Women’s Bible Institute) 


January fifth was the day appointed for the open- 
ing of the Women’s Bible Institute. All day long the 
day before the women kept arriving, some by train 
and some on foot who had walked several hundred li 
from the far away mountain districts. Some carried a 
bag of rice on their backs, in lieu of a month’s board. 
Some carried babies on their backs. Although babies 
are tabooed at the Institute, exceptions are made for 
special cases. Some were past the fifty-year old mark, 
but the majority were young girls to whom the Insti- 
tute seems a substitute for the school which they have 
not been privileged to attend, as well as a chance for 
Bible study. 

Every year, as the time for the Institute drew near, 
there has been endless worry and anxiety as to where 
to house the out-of-town students and what to use for 
classrooms,—but not so this year. Weare rejoicing 
in the new, up-to-date, neatly built brick dormitory, 
with accomnodation for forty or fifty women, and from 
under the old Sinchangli Church there have emerged 
- four well lighted, airy, warm ard spacious class-rooms. 

At nine o’clock every morning (and nine o’clock is 
pretty early these cold winter mornings) the assembly 
room is well filled with the seventy women who have 
registered in the five classes. For the first half hour 
the program is singing, where weird attempts are 
made at doh-me-sol, and some new hymns are learned. 
Then all separate to the different class rooms. Three 
hours of the day are given to Bible study and two to 
secular, including Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and 
Hygiene, and with it all we hope comes a new vision 


of what Christ and Christianity mean. 
HE. McLELLAN. 
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Kong-ju 
(Infant Welfare and Public Health Work) 


Pak Chang Sun is five months old and comes from a 
day laborer’s home, with a mud floor on which the 
luxury of even a straw mat cannot be indulged in. 
The mother is a little thin woman with a sad face and 
poor health, and when Chang Sun‘was born there was 
no food supply for her, so I took her into the Day 
Nursery where she thrived well for some time—her 
food supply being sent home with her at night. Little 
by little she stopped gaining in weight, and one morn- 
ing she returned with a bad diarrhoea. On investigat- 
ing it was found out that her parents had been feeding 
Chang Sun’s milk to another child and substituting 
something else for Chang Sun. — I told the mother the 
wrong in feeding the baby anything but what was sent 
by us and added that if she wouldn’t cooperate with 
us in being careful, see might lose her baby. The 
mother looked at me long and steadily, then she said, 
““ Knowing how hard it is to get food for the rest of us 
who never have enough to eat, can you see any reason 
why I should want the baby to live?’’ I had to 
think hard before answering, ‘‘ No, I see no other 
reason than that you are a mother, and God has en- 
trusted you with a beautiful child.’’ The baby is 
beautiful, and we are trying to find some good people 
who will adopt her. She has only one defect for that } 
purpose—she is a girl—but we hope that some good | 
people may fall in love with her anyway. In the 
mean-time, she is in our charge. 

M. P. BoRDING. 


Chairyung 


(Huperiences of an Itinerator) 


Have you had a policeman follow you for ten miles 
to ask what you are going to do next? Have you been 
putin a room with a setting hen about to bring off her 
brood? Have you ridden an ox beth foreward and 
backward? Have you ridden for days ina slat bot- 
tomed wooden wheeled bull-cart? Have you crossed 
a stream on a man’s back and by a mis-step been 
submerged to your neck? Have you been rescued 
from the bottom of the sea? Have you been taken 
for a Buddhist priest? These and more are the ex- 
periences of one missionary woman in the far reaches 
of Whanghai Province, Chosen. 


Lest We Forget 
Education: the Ministry of Teaching. 


‘Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’”’ Matt. 28:20. 


R. C. COEN 


THEN 


@, 4HE MODERN educational program of 


De Korea is not yet fifty years old. Pre- 

‘ vious to this time the only instruc- 

tion available in Korea was in the 
Chinese classics. There were no schools at 

_ all for women, and only a very small number 
of men were educated, and these with varying 
degrees of proficiency. 

The government’s first venture was a 
school for teaching English to men who were 
being prepared for interpreters. The teach- 
ers were brought out from America and the 
school started in 1886. It did not prosper, 
and was soon discontinued. 


Both the Northern Presbyterian and the 
Northern Methodist Missions began feeble 
efforts at education at about the same time as 
the government. Naturally enough the first 
schools were in Seoul, and schools for girls as 
well as boys were started. The Presbyterian 
Boys’ School began as an orphanage in 
1885, and had but ten boys at the end of the 
second year. The Methodist Boys’ School 
and the Methodist Girls’ School both seem to 
have had their beginning in 1886; the former 
as a school for the teaching of English, with 
only 6 pupils ; and the latter, with one pupil 
studying English in the home of a missionary 
for three months at first, and later two more 
pupils who remained permanently, the second 
of the two being described as “a little waif 
whose sick mother was picked up out of the 
City Wall.” The Presbyterian Girls’ School 
also began in connection with an orphanage 
with one pupil taught in the home of a mission- 
ary in 1888-9. On Sept. 1, 1890, the school 
consisted of nine little girls, most of whom 
were about 8 years old. They were taught 
general house-keeping, cooking and sewing 
(Korean style), Chinese and the native script, 
and the Bible (the Gospels). 

Such was the educational situation in 
Korea only forty-two years ago. Only the 
capital city was beginning to feel the impact 
of western learning, and that but slightly. It 
has been said “You can’t hustle the East,” but 
I wonder ? : 


NOW 


To-day, with both the Government and the 
Missions working to give a modern education 
to Korea’s 20,000,000 people, the facilities are 
still confessedly inadequate, but the past fifty 
years have seen such strides in education as 
have scarcely been equalled elsewhere. The 
government’s plan of one common school for 
each township comes nearer realization each 
year, and in addition to and above these com- 
mon schools is a pyramid of schools of higher 
grades and kinds that reach a peak in the fine 
University, Medical School, Agricultural and 
Technical Schools, and Normal Schools, ete, 
all splendidly equipped and administered. 

Nor have the Missions failed to carry 
through what they so early and hopefully be- 
gan. The Presbyterian boys’ school has be- 
come the present John D. Wells Academy 
with 400 pupils of High School grade, a staff 
of nearly 20 well-trained Korean teachers, 
and an annual budget of more than $15,000; 
the Methodist boys’ school is now a High 
School also, with its original six pupils in- 
creased to 800, and with buildings and equip- 
ment, teachers and budget for the work of 
such a school ; and the two girls’ schools like- 
wise have seen their pupils increase into the 
hundreds, their plants grow to house and 
train those who come, their curriculum chang: 
ed to include subjects similar to those taught 
in high schools in America, and in the case 
of the Methodist School, the educational 
enterprise for women has flowered into the 
first and only COLLEGE FOR WOMEN in Korea. 
All these institutions have graduated hun- 
dreds of fine young men and women who are 
doing splendid work in every walk of life, 

But that is not all; there are mission schools 
for boys and girls all over the country, a total 
as follows : more than 200 common schools for 
boys with about 20,000 pupils ; more than 300 
common schools for girls with about 16,000 
pupils ; 22 high schools for boys, with 4,000 
pupils; 21 high schools for girls with 2500 
pupils ; and two colleges for men, with about 
400 pupils. These are the schools of which 
we may be proud; but they are also the 
schools that are endangered by the present 
shortage of funds. Who says we can’t hustle 
the Kast ? Who is willing to see this program 
crippled ? It must go on. 
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“Religions of Old Korea”’—C. A. Clark 


Book REVIEW By HORACE H. UNDERWOOD 


Postar of the religions of the 


past are everywhere apparent to the 

most casual traveller in Korea. There 
Qs are almost a thousand Buddhist mon- 
asteries and thousands of Buddhistic monu- 
ments and ruins. In every county seat 
the crumbling remains of the Confucian Hall 
may still be seen, and the roads are dotted 
with “devil posts’’, spirit-trees and shrines of 
all kinds. Nor is this strange, for tradition 
tells us thatit is over four thousand years 
since Tangun piled stone on stone to make his 
great altar on Kangwha, and since that day a 
variety of religious cults have striven to 
perpetuate their faith in monuments of stone 
and images of many kinds. 

Yet to most of us these things are and re- 
main “‘curiosities’’ in the cheaper sense of the 
word. We are too often content to photo- 
graph the devil post, peer into the shrine and 
picnic at the monastery. If by chance our 
curiosity grow to a more dignified sense of in- 
quiry we find ourselves blocked almost at the 
start. The monks are often ignorant, the sor- 
cerers suspicious and the Confucian scholars 
contemptuous. The original literature is lock- 
ed in volumes of classical Chinese, and when 
we turn to the Korea bookshelf we find very 
little to satisfy us, and that little scattered 
through the files of old magazines and books 
long out of print. 

To trace the history of these religions, to 
outline their doctrines and describe their cere- 
monies, is the task which Dr. Clark has under- 
taken in ‘‘The Religions of Old Korea.” For 
the writer who chooses so vast a field there 
are but two alternatives. He may (if he can 
get a publisher) produce a work of encyclo- 
pedie proportions or suit the taste of the aver- 
age reader. Dr. Clark has wisely chosen the 
latter course. 

In the space of some 255 pages he gives the 
reader an extraordinary amount of informa- 


tion on Buddhism, Confucianism, Shamanism, 
the Chuntokyo and a number of so-called 
“Miscellaneous Cults” in a very readable and 
interesting form. To this is added a chapter 
on “Early Contacts with Christianity’? and 
some thirty pages of appendices, consisting of 
translations of the Chuntokyo ‘‘Bible”’; the 
Okchu Kyung which he calls the “Bible of 
Shamanism,” and the Rosary Classic of Bud- 
dhism. The book is carefully indexed and 
contains a bibliography. 

It is plain that Dr. Clark’s chief interest is 
in Buddhism for, though Buddhism did not 
enter Korea till 372 A. D., he places it first in 
his bock and devotes to it more than a third of 
his space—90 pages out of 255. History, 
Buildings and Equipment, Ceremonies, Litera- 
ture, Sects, Doctrines, and Present Situation 
are the main sub-headings in the discussion 
of Buddhism and the same general scheme of 
treatment is used for the other religions. 

After Buddhism, Dr. Clark devotes the most 
space to Shamanism with 47 pages, then Early 
Christianity with 36, Confucianism 35, the 
Chuntokyo 29, and Miscellaneous Cults (eight 
in number) receive 18 pages. This is exclu- 
sive of the appendices where the Chuntokyo 
‘Bible’? occupies 18 out of 29 pages. These 
appendices form a valuable and interesting 
portion of the book, placing before us transla- 
tions of works hitherto not available in English. 
Most of us are not in a position to evaluate 
the quality of the translations but in any case 
they give us the gist of these books, and a 
very good idea of the concepts and ideals 
which inspired the writings. 

There are times and places in the book 
where the reader is somewhat at a loss to 
know whether it is Shamanism, Confucianism 
or Buddhism that is under discussion, but the 
readers’ confusion is probably no greater than 
that of the average Korean in whose mind 
these are inextricably and conveniently mixed, 
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It would hardly be fair, therefore, to criticize 
Dr. Clark for the Spirit Shrines and Devil 
Posts at a Buddhist temple or for the compla- 
cency which allows Confucian ancestor wor- 
ship to beso entangled with sorcerers, evil 
spirits, geomancy and other less dignified 
companions. 

- The book fills so needed a place on our 
Korea bookshelf, and presents such valua- 
ble material, that it seems ungracious to do 
anything but praise it in token of very sincere 
gratitude to its author. There are, however, 
afew points which seem liable to criticism. It 
would seem that historic and logical unity 
would have been better secured by treating the 
religions of Korea in their historical order, 
beginning with the early forms of worship and 
proceeding on through Shamanism, Confucian- 
ism, and then Buddhism and the modern cults 
such as the Pochunkyo, Chuntokyo and the 
like. The present order, in which Buddhism 
comes first, then Confucianism, then more 
modern cults, with Shamanism last, is no- 
where explained by the author, and seems to 
have little to justify it. 

It is also a little difficult to understand why 
any space at all is given to Mohammedanism, 
Taoism or Japanese Shintoism. There are a 
number of places in the book where we would 
be glad to add these four or five pages now 
devoted to cults which are not of Korea. 
Similarly, I imagine that many would be will- 
ing to sacrifice the chapter on Early Chris- 
tianity toa fuller treatment of some of the 
religions with whose history we are less fa- 
miliar. Griffis, Longford and Hulbert have 
given us the gist of Dallet’s “L’Eglise de 
Coree’”’ and more recently the American Cath- 
olic Mission have put out a book of some 125 
pages on “The Catholic Church in Korea.” 
Whatever may have been the value of this 
chapter as the conclusion of a series of lec- 
tures, one cannot help but wish that in book 
form we had more of Clark and less of Dallet. 

A number of minor faults have crept into the 


printed work. Some are probably due to the 
fact that the book was put through the press in 
New York while the author was in Korea. 
The titles of works quoted are often given 
wrongly and sometimes in two different 
forms. Thus “The Religions of Eastern Asia” 
is once so given and once as “The Religions of 
the Far East;” the “Transactions of the Korea 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society” are listed 
as ‘‘Royal Asiatic Society Records’’ etc., etc. 
More unfortunate is the entirely random ar- 
rangement of the Bibliography. Some 80 or 
90 valuable works are listed but in a purely 
chance order and with only the author’s 
surname. “Clodd, Animism” is not enough to 
identify a book for other students. A biblio- 
graphy should be arranged in some logical 
form, with titles and names given in full, if it 
is to be of use to readers. 

In the body of the book, in certain unessen- 
tial points, Dr. Clark has left himself open to 
criticism by those who wish to find fault. 
Thus the Nitu is hardly to be described as “a 
system of diacritical marks,’”’ nor can we easily 
excuse his revival of the hoary myth about 
“no sheep in Korea” and that on no better 
authority than Ross, who wrote before the 
country was opened. More serious in its impli- 
cations is the statement “of course no women 
live in the Buddhist monasteries.”” I have yet 
to visit a monastery where the out-houses and 
surrounding buildings were not full of women, 
and lively consequences ! 

But these are, in the main, unessential errors 
or flaws in a most interesting and valuable 
book which very satisfactorily fills a long-felt 
want. To those whose criticisms are too 
carping we might sincerely recommend that 
they try and do better in this vast and difficult 
field. Most of us will be glad to read “The 
Religions of Old Korea” with a deep sense of 
gratitude to the author for his help in under- 
standing the great psychological and spiritual 
forces which have so influenced the Korean 
people. 
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Deep Ploughing 


‘Break up your fallow ground.’’ Hosea X. 12. 


VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 


We want the mind of Jesus.” 

The leading officials of one of the 
largest churches in Korea, middle-aged and 
gray-haired business men, called on me one 
day with this strange request. 

“Rebuke us.” I dared not do it, for I 
felt they were striking deeper into Christian 
experience than I. In their presence it was I, 
rather, who was rebuked. These educated, 
experienced, busy men were truly seeking 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness. 

“Are all Koreans like that? Is there no 
fallow ground ?” you ask. Yes, vast stretches. 
I know Korea has her Ananiases, her Alex- 
anders, who make shipwreck of the faith, her 
lukewarm Demases and Laodiceans. Have 
they ever been absent from Christendom ? 
Yet in this land, where the opening of the first 
missionary work is still a fresh memory, as 
much deep ploughing may be found as any- 
where. 

In matters of the heart there is always a 
striking divorcement between age and de- 
velopment. First century Christianity was 
far superior to that of the second century ; and 

the Korean Church, ‘not yet fifty years old,’’ 

is touching the deep things of God. She has 
not yet launched campaigns nor movements, 
but she has borne sons worthy of a place 
among the saints. Deep ploughing thinks 
less of activities and more of the heart. 

A few days ago in a little country church 
we were receiving the bread of the Lord’s 
Supper. A gray-bearded man, with the bread 


6 6 " EBUKE US! We'll have done with 
praise. Tell what is wrong in us. 
SP, 


in his trembling fingers, slowly rose and jerk-' 


ily straightened his stiff knees and bent shoul- 
ders. Ina broken voice he said : 

“T have spoken severe and unkind words in 
my home...... Does the pastor think I should 


partake of this sacred bread ?’’ 

“You have confessed, have you not ?”’ 

“Yes, and I am sorry to have grieved my 
Lord.” 

“Then you may eat.’’ 

“If the pastor says so, I will.’ And the 
feeble old man sat down and partook of the 
sacrament. He had ploughed deep. And our 
eye was moist as we thought it was this same 
sacred furrow that Jesus turned when He 
said, ‘‘Everyone who is angry with his brother 
shall receive judgment; first be reconciled to 
thy brother.”’ 

Again, I know a retiring little man in Korea 
who has had a hundred concubines; but after 
he became a Christian, it was said that he 
would not even look in the direction of a wo- 
man who chanced to pass by on the road. He 
has trod the way of another furrow of Him 
who left surface conformity and broke in upon 
the lustful heart. 

And again, Korea is resplendent when it 
comes to turning that hard furrow. ‘Resist 
not an evil man; give to him that asketh 
thee.”’ How often has she sown and another 
reaped. That seems to be her fate in history. 
And speaking of persecution; at this very 
hour there are Christians feeling the lash of 
tongue and rod, and they resist not. As for 
giving to him that asketh, relatives who have 
ruined fortunes in riotous living are received 
again and cared for by'those whom they most 
injured. Korean Christians may sing with 
the pathos of our Southern negroes, “Nobody 
knows what trouble I’ve had.’”’ They know 
what it means to go the second mile and har- 
bor no resentment. 

Jesus ploughed deeper still when He said, 
‘Love your enemies.’’ Students in a certain 
mission school were asked to compose a sen- 
tence using the word enemies. A first year 
student wrote, ‘“‘The Japanese are our en- 
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emies.” A third year student wrote, ‘We 
have no enemies.” Three years of Christian 
training had broken up some fallow ground 
and reached down toward those depths that 
Jesus marked out. 

The gospel ploughshare is turning under the 
accumulated rubbish and tangled growths of 
centuries, and the fresh soil of faith, of hope, 
and love turns up fragrant in the spring sun- 
shine. As yet the faith of the Korean Church 
has not been sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of humanism. A day or two ago I was talking 
with a woman who spent her early years in 
Seoul. She recalled the impression made up- 
on the heathen atmosphere at court when 
Christians were being tortured, hung up by 
their topknots, and beheaded for the faith. 
“Strange!” they all. whispered among them- 
selves; ‘‘What makes these Christians so un- 
movable?” This woman and many others 
who marveled then have since learned what 
it was. The ploughshare has turned up the 
same faith in their lives. 

Hope also has come to light. 
more hopeful people than the Koreans. And, 
in particular, the blessed hope is theirs. When 
I first came to Korea an older missionary told 
me, “The Koreans all love the Lord’s ap- 
pearing.” 

Love, too, has the gospel ploughshare turn- 
ing up the Korean heart. The fragrance 
of this mellow soil meets me everywhere I go. 
The Christians come running out from the 
villages to greet me, and they follow me for 
miles out over the mountains. Often flows 
the sympathizing tear. An educated young 
man I know has left his comfortable home 
and taken a small, ill-lighted, unheated room 
in the slums. He inquires cheerfully of a 
grandmother in the morning how she has 
passed the night, ministers to the sick, calls 
the children by name, and gathers them to- 
gether for the only schooling they have ever 
known. This kind of love soil comes from a 
depth that only the gospel ploughshare can 
reach. 

Many feel that God is giving us’ a spring- 


I never saw a 


time in Korea. There is only one spring in 
the year. We would make haste to plough 
deep and turn up more of such faith and hope 
and love while it is called spring. 


A Wayside Conversation 
F. S. MILLER 


-7@T WAS THE SECOND blowout on that 
I, rear wheel and the Japanese chauffeur 
had no extra, so we sat on the little 
porch of a wayside house while he 
changed a front tire to the back wheel. The 
missionary asked the merchant sitting beside 
him if he was a Christian. He said he was 
not, and in the course of further conversation 
remarked, ‘“‘If you missionaries would allow 
ancestral worship many more would believe. 
If we do not sacrifice, our friends and rela- 
tives call us wild animals that do not know 
their ancestors.” 

The reply to him was somewhat as follows: 

“Tf we respect and obey our parents and 
provide for their needs while they are alive, 
and remember them gratefully and care for 
their graves after they are gone, they will 
appreciate it more than rice and beer to smell 
after they have died. Besides, man should 
sacrifice to no spirit but God and He has 
already sacrificed His Son for our sins and we 
need no other sacrifice. To offer another is to 
say that God’s sacrifice is not sufficient and 
that, of course, is displeasing to Him. I 
suspect that your neighbors scold you not so 
much because they are thinking of your an- 
cestors as because you do not give them a 
yearly treat of sacrificial rice and beer.’’ 

The last remark was a random shot, but, 
after a brief silence, the merchant turned to 
the Korean next to him and said, “If the spirits 
ate all the sacrificial rice and drank all the 
beer there would not be many sacrifices, 
would there ?” His friend gave a grunt of 
assent, not wishing to take his cigarette out of 
his mouth. The chauffeur let down the 
wheel, gathered up his tools and we all piled 
in. 
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Korea Seen in Wood-blocks 


MISS ELIZABETH KEITH’S WORK IN THE FAR EAST 


to our readers, we reproduce here- 

with an article on Miss Elizabeth 

Keith’s remarkable success in her 
wood-blocks of the Orient, as penned by Miss 
Mary Sinclair in a recent issue of the Shang- 
hai Sunday Times. Miss Sinclair says: 

Yesterday afternoon I sat in Elizabeth 
Keith’s room and revelled in her wood-blocks 
of the Orient. She talked to me while I re- 
velled, told me tantalizing snatches of her life 
in out of the way places of Korea. I wanted 
to ask numerous questions about the wedding 
feast which she had carved upon wood with 
such simplicity, yet leaving so much unsaid. I 
wanted to know more about the great gates 
that she had drawn by moonlight, about the 
scholar with his inscrutable look of mystery. 
Quite suddenly I knew that another summer 
would find me seeking these things in Seoul, 
but I shall come away as I did from Chung- 
king, unsatisfied. 

Now about Miss Keith, and more about her 
work later. Elizabeth Keith went to Japan in 
1915 with her brother-in-law, Mr. Robertson 
Scott, the well-known writer, and his wife. 
Here she became interested in drawing the 
Oriental types and was extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in catching the expression which so 
often baffles 2 Westerner. 

Shortly after this, through Charles W. 
Bartlett, the English artist, who has made 
such wonderful wood-block prints both in Java 
and China, Miss Keith became interested in 
making woodcuts of her drawings, which are 
particularly adapted to this form of work, 
with such success that when her work was 
exhibited many specimens were bought for 
museums and private collections. A set was 
acquired by the National Gallery of Canada, 
and two prints have recently been bought by 


Ne THAT it may be of interest 
" 


the Japanese Government, the ‘‘ East Gate of 

Seoul by Moonlight” and ‘‘ Buddha’s Birth- 

day ” for the Uyeno Museum. | 

Miss Keith again went to Korea, where she 
was fortunate in staying with Dr. and Mrs. 
Gale—I think we all know Dr. Gale’s books on 
Korea, particularly “ The Vanguard ”—and in 
him she found a valuable ally, for he could 
give her much assistance from his long ex- 
perience with the people and his knowledge of 
the language and customs. Again the artist 
was exceptionally successful in portraying 
national characteristics. Later she was work- 
ing in China, thus completing a wonderful 
gallery of types which are rapidly disappear- 
ing, not simply drawing the likeness, but 
penetrating, to a marked degree, the psycho- 
logy of the Oriental. 

Miss Keith has exhibited these woodcuts 
not only in the Orient, but in England, Ameri- 
ca and Sweden, showing a strong characteriz- 
ation of a Korean scholar in the International 
Colour Print Exhibition in New York last 
April. Now she will show them here in 
Shanghai and each of the 60 prints has a 
charm all its own. 

That is Elizabeth’s work, but I have the 
feeling that it is but the beginning of Eliza- 
beth Keith, for her outlook on life is so full of 
interest, she is so keenly alive to impressions, 
so eager for knowledge, so in love with the 
thrill of just living, that it is small wonder 
that her work is vital and strong. What more 
can I say, for if an artist works with that 
sincerity and puts her soul in her work, it 
speaks for itself, there is no greater inspir- 
ation. 

NOTE—For a short time a collection of Miss Keith’s 
Oriental pictures are on view ard for sale at the 
Women’s Evangelistic Center, Seoul. Please ask to 
see them. 
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Editorial 


FEW WORDS from Rev. F. J. L. 
Macrae, of the Australian Mission, 
Kyumasan, express the normal re- 
action of the evangelical missionary to 
the report of Mr. Gandhi’s attitude toward 
missions as given in the April number of the 
Korea Mission Field. We took it for granted 
that this attitude would be understood. How- 
ever what Mr. Macrae says is well worth 
quoting: 

“So much is written about Mr. Gandhi to- 
day that a good deal of it is bound to give a 
wrong impression. It is claimed that he is 
the mouthpiece of India when in a perfectly 
fair and fully representative conference like 
the Round Table Conference he found himself 
time and time again in a minority of one. 
While he is surely an honest and true man 
himself the forces he has let loose seem to 
be working for destruction. The conference 
which you report in the Korea Mission Field 
is. typical of the treatment which he has 
alway received from the vast majority of the 
British. However, you leave out what I be- 
lieve to be the most significant word spoken 
at that time. (See report in the ‘‘British 
Weekly.’’) 


“When Mr. Gandhi had spoken, and others 
also, the last word was given by the chair- 
man, who spoke with high esteem of Mr. 
Gandhi, but said that his attitude toward 
Chirstianity was diametrically opposed to that 
of the Christian missionary. Jesus Christ ig 
not merely a prophet or a teacher, like Buddha 
or Mohammed. He cannot take a place on 
the same level alongside with them. It was 
words to this effect and very solemnly said by 
that wise and good man, Mr. Paton. 

“TI think that the report of the conference 
ought not to be considered complete without 
reporting the summing up, the evaluation by 
the chairman of the meeting.” 


HOUSE AND LOT on Bluff at Sorai, for Sale or 
Rent. Apply: B. F. Hunt, Chungju. 


Notes and Personals 


International Y. M.C. A. 


Returned from Furlough 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Avison and family, Kwangju. 
Left on Furlough 
Mrs. P. B. Barnhart and children. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 


Returned from Furiough 

Dr. and Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, to Pyengyang. 
Change of Appointment 

Dr. and Mrs. W. Hollister, from Mokpo to Kunsan. 


Northern Methodist Mission 


Returned from Furlough 
Miss M. Troxel, to Seoul. 
Change of Appointment 
Rev. & Mrs. C.A. Sauer, from Yengbyen to Kongju. 


Miss Hilda Helstrom, formerly of the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission and stationed at Kangkei, passed 
to her heavenly reward on March 24th at Pasadena, 
Cal. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. E. W. 
Follwell at Peiping on April 38rd. The funeral took 
place at Pyengyang on April 28rd. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Bonwick, of the C. L. S., announce 
the marriage of their daughter Ruth Ellen to Reginald 
Baillie, youngest son of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Rochester, at Toronto, Canada, on Feb. 26th, 1982. 


The Board of Managers of Severance Union Medical 
College met on March 81st, in the new quarters which 
will be used as Library, Faculty and;Board room. At 
this meeting Dr. K. S. Oh was elected Vice President, 
succeeding Dr. J. D. VanBuskirk who resigned for 
reasons of health. 


Dr. Oh was assigned to Severance Medical College 
by the Southern Presbyterian Mission in 1918. Sever- 
al years afterwards he took post-graduate work in 
Dermatology and Genito Urinary diseases in the Im- 
perial University at Tokyo, after which he was ap- 
pointed head of this specialty on the Severance facul- 
ty. He was appointed Dean in 1919, which office he 
held until 1929, During 1929-380, he went on Sabba- 
tical leave, visiting the United States and Canada, and 
studying in the London hospitals and in Vienna. 
While Dr. O. R, Avison was absent last year, Dr. Oh 
was Acting President and displayed much ability in 
handling the administrative problems. He has won 
his promoticns entirely by merit, and enjoys the 
esteem of a wide constituency. 
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| ATTENTION ! | 
‘4 | BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


Ham Boneless (smoked) i per lb. .78 
do do (boiled ) ake dowincg0 
BACON Sc es at a8 do 60 
LARD > 5h RK tet Ue taal do  .85 
‘SALAMI’ Sausage wee tea do 1.20 


‘‘A’? Brand Butter (freshest 
obtainable) do .90 


FRESH BUTTER ... ace ne do.) .95 


THE CHINESE GOSPEL 


“MocHA”’ Coffee (ground)... do 1,20 

‘MEIJI’? Chocolate tee soe do 1,20 

®*CARNATION”’ Salad Oil per gallon 3.00 ; 

“Le VATEL” Salad Oil per 2 gallon tin 7.00 “CONTRACTORS 


ANDBUILDERS 


We guarantee our goods 


and your full satisfaction in them Foreign Style Furniture 


GUSTAY SCHWARTZ & 00., ee gar on 


MANAGER, K. 0. WANG 
26 Chong, Seoul 


58/2 Derr ates Moe jo 


(Funds Exceed £40,000,000.) 


FIRE INSURANCE: Think of replacing your clothes even ! And your Furniture ! 

BURGLARY INSURANCE: Small addition to Fire Insurance covers the risk of 
Loss from Thieves breaking into your House. 5 

MOTOR CAR INSURANCE: Assures the Motor Car Owner from Damages or 
Claims of every description. 

MOTOR CAR PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE : Indemnifies the Car Owner 
in large amounts in case of Accidents while using or attending to the car. 

GENERAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE: Meets the case of Accidents arising from 
Whatsoever Cause (Does not include Diseases). 

PERSONAL BAGGAGE INSURANCE : Insures against Loss of or Damage to your 
Baggage when travelling, anywhere, in any conveyance, or in any abode. 


AGENT:- H. W. DAVIDSON. 
SEIDAIMON, SEOUL. 


= BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. LTD} 


‘apie GERIATR entradas ea 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SETS 


We still continue to manufacture our celebrated INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SETS in large numbers. Recently we have 


been able to secure a much better quality of glasses for them 


but the price per set remains the same to you. 


THE ANNA DAVIS SEND FOR PRICE-LIST 
INDUSTRIAL SHOPS TO ROBERT McMURTRIE 
PYENGYANG SUPERINTEDENT 


Telegrams :— Telephone : — 


“Davidson, Seoul” Hq. W. 10 AVID SON Kokamon, No. 337 


SEIDAIMON, SEOUL 


Importer and Manufacturers’ Representative 
“ALLSTEEL” OFFICE FURNISHINGS. | Solve the Problem of :- Where to file it! 
LETTER FILING CABINETS :- For Secure Recording and Ready Reference 


of all Correspondence. 


SAFES :- For Permanent Preservation of Important Papers. 
STEEL CABINETS :- For Storage of Supplies Secure from Pilferers. 
HANDY REFERENCE CABINETS :- For Easy Accessibility of Files required Daily. 


—- ——> C0 0.2? &_—_— 
ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS AND TILES. 
Roofing Tiles :- Of the Best, for Permanent Roofs. 
Cetling and Partition Wall Sheets :- See them Erected. 
Schooi Blackboards : For large or small Requirements. 
SIMMONS’ BEDS. Cots, Folding Beds, Three Quarter Beds, Double Beds, Brass Beds, Cribs. 
LIFE INSURANCE with the SUN LIFE OF CANADA. 


| SUMMER SEASON 1932 | 


OUR BRANCH STORES 


| WILL BE OPENED ON JUNE 20, 1932 AT 


Wonsan Beach ae ie Mr. M. Y. Deng 
Sorai Beach ois eae Mr. B. Y. Chang 
Chidisan see me Mr. W. S. Liang 


FOR THE SEASON 
And Will Render every Possible Service to our Patrons 


our own Baker will supply Fresh Bread daily 


E. 0. SERWARD & GO., 


P. O. Box No. 19, Seoul, Ghosen. 


eee 


Y. M. C. A. PRODUCTS 


The continued growth of our business is a tribute to the 
Superior Quality of our Products. We are fully acquainted with 
the problems to be overcome in producing perfect--- 


| 
At Wonsan Beach and Chidisan 


Wood Furniture, 

Iron Work, 

Printing & Photography. 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SHOPS 


KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SEOUL, KOREA 


SE PEF IS TDL ST SP ASAD ST DSP ST OT TT 


World Dominion Survey Series 


KOREA: THE HERMIT NATION 


AND ITS RESPONSE TO CHRISTIANITY 
By T. Stanley Soltau b 
The Progress of the Christian-Church in Korea 
has been one of the most remarkable in the ~ 
mission field, and the many striking features 
of the movement have lessons for missions everywhere. 
READY NOW! 
With illustrations, charts and maps. 
Stiff paper cover 2/6 (post paid 2/9) 
Cloth boards 3/6 (paid post 3/10) 
Obtainable from 
THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY, SEOUL 
or from the Publishers 
WORLD DOMINION PRESS, FOUNDER’S LODGE, 
MILDMAY PARK, LONDON, ENGLAND 


BIBLES and TESTAMENTS | 


ON SALE BY THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY, SEOUL 


AMERICAN. STANDARD REVISED 
BIBLES from ¥ 6.00 to ¥ 25.00 


AMERICAN REVISED NEW TES- 
TAMENTS from ¥ .60 to ¥ 5.50 


KING JAMES AUTHORISED VER- 
SION BIBLES from ¥ 2.75 to ¥ 15.00 


KING JAMES AUTH. VERSION NEW 
TESTAMENTS from ¥ 1.30 to ¥ 3.20 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENTS 
for the Children ¥ 1.35 


THE APOCRYPHA. (Cloth Boards) 
¥ 1.45 


SCRIPTURE BIRTHDAY BOOKS ¥ 1.50 


SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLES 
¥ 10.25 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NEW TESTAMENTS ¥F 4.00 


MOFFATT NEW TESTAMENTS 
¥ 3.25; ¥ 6.00 


GOSPELS (Large type, illus. ) ¥F .65 
GOSPELS (Minature, leather) ¥ 75. 
GOSPELS (Paper covers) yn E .16 


Bibles rebound in leather at reasonable rates 
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(Manufactured for over twenty years) 


ee reer test ehereeeoweses 
KOREA CLOTH 


When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladly sent upon request. 


FORKA ETOSEH 


Men’s hose made in cotton and silk, Women’s Stockings can be 
had in cotton or in all-pure-silk. it pays to buy Ladies’ Songdo 


Stockings, the kind that stand washing. 


SONGDO SiLE 


Songdo Silk, like Kcrea Cloth, is dyed with the fastest dyes in 


existence and is 28 inches wide. 


SHiIRTS 


Shirts are made to order from either Korea Cloth or Songdo Silk. 


Beautiful workmanship. 


Only bag aaa bien are pe in the manufacture of Korea Cloth 


NAVY BLUE Sect 


BUARAN Tine NOT TO F 
mi lanches WIDE. 


Wea * RR ete = per yard 


| ee Oe ee ‘3 
ee 4 Se ee kd oa ite 
) ge 5 a 76.25 ,, 
5 eee | - es ¥4.75 ,, 


9 
” 
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CROCKERY—PHOENIX and OLHER WARE 


Made in Japan............ Send for price list 


“THE KING OF LOVE” 


> ¢ HY 


A Story of the Life of Jesus 
Given in baggie Chapters In the Korean Language 


0 sen per copy 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


caeey PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES 
Inside West Gate Seoul 


7 
j | 


Furikae 
Keijo 12140 
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VOL XXVIII. 
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BUKKOKUUJI TEMPLE, BUKKOKUJI | | 


VISIT CHOSEN 


THE LAND OF SCENIC CHARM AND HEALTHY CLIMATE 4 


THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS of Chosen operate trains fitted 


with every modern convenience and the lines extend over 2894 


kilometres, reaching many places of interest whether historical, 
scenic, for health, etc. 


THE MAIN ROUTE of the Government Railways of Chosen, 


from Fusan to Antung, is the connecting link of the through © 
Asia-Europe traffic. 


‘ 


FINE WESTERN STYLE HOTELS, under our expert manage- 
ment, are kept for the convenience of travellers in nearly all 


the principal cities throughout the peninsula, 


Hor foEMner information apply to 


THE PASSENGER TRAFFIC SECTION 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF CHOSEN — 


Keijo, Chosen (Korea) 
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